made their money and settled down on this place. They had gotten
tired of the monotonous farm life and had started the tea-room. They
had taken Mamie Ella into partnership with them, and I was glad to
know they were making good.
We were again in a famous opera house. 'Mid hand-clapping and
much applause the curtain rose for the encore of a well known pianist.
The great house was suddenly hushed by the entrance of the artist,
whom I at once recognized as Marjorie Cordier, our pianist of High
School days. She played to the hearts of her audience; starting like a
gentle brook the music swelled into a stream and finally a torrent of
the most" beautiful and awe-inspiring notes I believe I have ever heard.
When she had finished her recital she received the applause of every
hearer, and a call of "Encore!" rang throughout the house. However,
the next number on the program was placed before us and as the curtain
rose it disclosed the dazzling brilliance of the season's most brilliant
prima donna. That wonderful voice rose full and strong until it filled
the whole room with its clearness, then slowly it grew softer and softer
until it reminded me of a quiet breeze. When the last note had died
away the great opera house broke into cheer after cheer for the great
singer, and not until she stepped gracefully up to the front of the stage
to receive the floral tributes and make her bow could I seem to realize
fully that this great prima donna was Stanley.
We were watching the construction of a great subway in the down-
town section of New York. It had been in the papers for weeks, I
heard a man next to us say, and the work was under the very competent
control of Consulting Engineer W. A. Smith. I knew at once this must
be mv old chum and classmate, Wayne Smith, and was glad his dream
of becoming a great engineer some day had come true.
I heard the strains of a near-by orchestra, and being curious to
know what was happening, I entered the room, a dancing studio, and
there in all his dignity and tallness was Tom Branning, instructing his
class in the latest steps, and teaching some would-be waltzers how to get
the right swine. I had no trouble recognizing him, as he looked the
same as in High School days.                     ,
The next one of the class to come before me was Ruth Jett, who held
a position as head stenographer in a law office not far from the central
part of a large American metropolis. On entering the office we could
tell it was her by her quick way and bearing, also that ever-present
smile.
We were away up on the Blue Ridge mountains, far from the noise
of the citv. and had been noticing signs reading toward a famous sani-
tarium. On arriving here to stay and look over the place, I read this
over the entrance: "Mountain Breeze Sanitarium, Davis & Graham,
Managers." Of course I knew at once it must be Annie and Zelwyn,
and knew that thev would become famous.
We had traveled many miles and were now down out of the moun-
tains speeding across the desert to the more fertile ranges beyond,
where we found an immense ranch consisting of rolling acres of fertile
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